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Love Is Not Enough 
k 


Mr. Tyter: If parents love their children and give them proper food, 
st, and physical protection, is this not enough to insure well-developed, 
1e, upstanding youngsters who will grow up into normal, wholesome 
lults? Does good child care involve anything more? Are the increases 
emotional maladjustments and mental illness among our people due 
failures on the part of parents in proper care and training of children? 
“hat are the responsibilities of parents today? 

Bettelheim, you have recently published a book, Love Is Not Enough, 
which you present many illustrations from children in your school 
which loving parents failed to provide the care and training for their 
ildren which is required for normal development. Why is genuine 
ve not sufficient to guide parents in their relations with children? 


Mr. Betreruemm: Well, the title of this book has often been misunder- 
ood to imply that I am not convinced of the importance of love and 
fection in parent-child relations. 1 am most thoroughly convinced that 
at is the basis, but unfortunately it is only the basis. Child-rearing is a 
mtinuous process, which continuously presents new problems, which 
ive to be worked out between parent and child. Unless this is done, 
do not think that the child will develop into the type of person into 
hich we wish him to develop. 


Mr. Tyzer: But you do think that love is important. Miss Verry, you 
eet and work with many parents. Do you find any who do not give 
eir children real love? 


Miss Verry: I am sorry to say that I think that I would have to say 
at we do find a good many parents who are not capable of loving their 
ildren. Perhaps we would find even more parents who love their chil- 
en and do not love them at the same time—or, that is, have very mixed 
slings about their children—and even more who, although they love 
ir children, illustrate Dr. Bettelheim’s title that love is not enough, 
cause no matter how much a parent loves his child if he has no home 
which to take him or no capacity to care for him or to direct him, in 
r experience, he does not make a very good home for that child. 


q 
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Mr. Berrevuerm: Is it not true that these parents are particularly guilty 
and, therefore, try to make up for the deficiency which they feel? Anc 
it may not necessarily be a deficiency that they cannot provide the home 
it might also be the deficiency that they are afraid they have in their owr 
character; therefore, they try to give love instead of the specifics the chile 
needs. 

Love, as we are all aware, is a rather powerful emotion. The Greek: 
spoke about the goddess of love as a merciless and cruel goddess. I think 
that some of the love which some parents give their children is very de 
manding; it expects more of the child than the child can possibly give 
in return. That leads to disappointment and spoils the relations betweer 
parent and child. 


Miss Verry: Of course, many of our parents give very selfish love 
A good many of them do it in that they want the child to love them 
back. They do not recognize the difficulties that that throws the chile 
into—to have to love both the own parent and the foster-parent, unles 
he can be happy with that relationship. 


Mr. BerretHemm: Of course, relatively few children are caught it 
having to love two so different people as a mother and a foster-mother 
But I think that many children are caught having to love Mommie anc 
Daddy; and sometimes the two do not always see eye to eye, and i1 
which way is the child now supposed to develop? 

It also seems to me that love is a developing relation, really. There ar 
mothers who can love their babies who do not show any interest i 
anybody else. They find it very difficult to withdraw a little bit and le 
the child concentrate his attention on playmates or on other people in th 
family. We have to see love as a relationship continually modified as th 
child grows up. We have to understand, it seems to me, that it is ofte 
very difficult for a parent, particularly the parent who has seen that th 
child responded so very well to one type of love, to give up this type ¢ 
love. He does not understand why the child no longer responds as we 
as before. 


Mr. Tyter: Both of you agree, then, that love is important but that. 
is a love which does not demand anything in return. 

I should like to raise another question which always bothers me abot 
child care, and that is how we can harden children. How do we toughe 
them so that they can take deprivation when they grow up? Is not sor 


kind of deprivation necessary to strengthen the character of the chil 
Miss Verry? 
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Miss Verry: Oh, I really cannot go along with you in that. I do not 
hink that I have ever.seen a child who was strengthened by deprivation. 
ome of them are strong in spite of deprivation, but I just have yet to 
ee, in all my experience with children, one case where I felt that depri- 
ation in itself was the strengthening spirit. 


Mr. Tyzer: That is, you think a person like Helen Keller, for example, 
vho suffered so much, was a great woman in spite of the deprivation. 
t was not the deprivation which made her the great woman that she is. 


Miss Verry: I think that she is a great woman because somewhere, 
omebody, in some experiences gave her the strength to surmount her 
leprivations, but it was not just because of the deprivations. 


Mr. BetretHerm: I am not up on Helen Keller; but I would assume 
hat to teach her what she learned must have demanded of some persons 
ust unimaginable patience, endurance, and devotion. That, it seems to 
ne, is the answer, I believe, to any person’s being able to stand up well 
inder deprivation. After all, we are able to master the hardships if we 
re convinced that we will succeed. Nothing succeeds like success, so 
hat if we again and again have the experience that life is good, we will 
pproach a new task with this conviction and therefore be able to master 
t. On the other hand, if our past experience was that we were defeated 
nd defeated again, then we will shy away from new tasks and new 
ifficulties. 

Mr. Tyter: So that the value of deprivation, if there is any value at all, 
sin learning how to master it. What is important is the encouragement 
nd guidance which parents and others give that make the child really 
ble to do hard and difficult tasks. 


Miss Verry: One of the illustrations which always strikes me forcibly 
f£ the fact that deprivation is not a good preparation for life is the fact 
hat if you look into the backgrounds of most of our so-called bad par- 
nts, you find that they were deprived children. I have yet to find a 
eriously deprived child who found it easy to become a good parent. 


Mr. Tyzer: That is very interesting. But it seems to me that you are 
uggesting, then, that we spoil children. Does not spoiling equally de- 
troy the character of the child? 

Miss Verry: Well, I do not believe in spoiled children. Maybe I define 


poiled children in a rather superficial fashion, but so many people come 
> us and talk about being afraid that they have spoiled their children. 
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| 
Foster-parents come and ask us to place an additional child in theit| 
home, because they are afraid that their children are going to be spoiled | 
brats because they give them too much. I just do not believe that yout 


spoil children by giving them too much. . 


’ 


Mr. Tyzer: Do you believe, Bettelheim, that there is such a thing as ai 
spoiled child? ) 


Mr. Berreruerm: Well, there is certainly such a thing as is commonly; 
called a spoiled child. I think that the child who continually asks for - 
more and more and is never satisfied with what he gets is only indi-- 
cating that he never gets what he really wants and really needs. 


Mr. Tyrer: I thought that that would mean that he was getting too: 
much. 


Mr. Berrecuem: I do not think that you can get too much. If yout 
have too much, you just dispose of it. And, after all, generosity is some-- 
thing we want our children to learn. And it seems to me, again, only) 
the person who can be generous is one who gives away out of an abun-- 
dance. 


Mr. Tyrer: Well, then, is there not such a thing as overindulging: 
children? 


Mk. Berretner: I do not think so. There is such a thing as giving: 
the child the wrong thing, and that might look like overindulgence. 

I would like to come back, for a moment, to this matter of the “spoiled”! 
child. It all depends from whose point of view we look at it. From the} 
point of view of the child he obviously is not spoiled, because he demands} 
more and is not satisfied. From the point of view of the parents he is| 
spoiled because they give the child more and more, and yet the child! 
is never satisfied. It seems to me that a very simple analysis of the situ- 
ation would show that the parent gives something that he believes he! 
gives but actually is not giving. | 

The child seems to receive something, but actually he does not receive., 

And I think that we all have had the experience of having received 
gifts which may be expensive but which we would rather not have re- 
ceived because of certain obligations which are attached, perhaps because! 
we felt that the giver did not mean to give this. : 

Miss Verry: I am always struck with this kind of generous but in- 
sensitive giving around Christmastime to the children in social agen- 
cies. The general public is always thrilled with the idea at Christma# 


time of bringing toys and handing them to children so they can see the 
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ildren’s gratitude, and quite often they quite spoil the children. I re- 
ember one terrible Christmas at an institution for dependent children 
here the children had so many toys that by the end of Christmas Day 
€y were just sitting around crying. Now that is spoiling, because they 
ere indulged with things that they did not really want. Most of the 
iblic really meant well but could not understand that they should know 
ore about what the children needed before they gave things out of their 
vn need to receive thanks. 


Mr. Tyrer: I can understand that if a child gets something that he 
es not really want, it does not satisfy him, and he keeps asking for 
mething else. But can the child really tell that a parent, or someone 
€, is giving him a present just to see the child be grateful rather than 


satisfy the child? 


Mr. Berrevuerm: I think that children, the younger they are, the 
ore sensitive they are to the emotions which accompany an act and the 
3s are they responsive to the stated or the presented purpose. I also 
ould like to say that the child who gets so much at Christmas is only 
minded of his deprivation all year long and resents it. If it is possible 
be given so much, why so much at once? And he realizes that we 
ink of the child only at Christmastime. The abundance which we give 
m then or at the birthday reminds him that we have not thought of 
m all during the year. This is again the same ambivalence which 
akes it so difficult for some children, the so-called “spoiled” children, 
accept a gift, because, on the one hand, they are starved maybe for the 
fection. They are all ready to enjoy it, and then they receive it in a way 
at they realize that it was not given to them out of the fulness of the 
rent’s heart, but rather because there is an obligation to give things 
children at Christmastime. 


Mr. Tver: I was noticing last Christmastime one of my neighbors 
ying a child a bicycle. And he said, “I always wanted a bicycle when 
vas a boy, and I never had money enough to get one, so I want to be 
re that this son of mine will have a bicycle.” 

[s that a good basis for giving to children? 

Miss Verry: I think that it is a pretty dangerous basis, because maybe 
s child did not want the bicycle as badly as the father remembered 
it he had wanted it. On the other hand, it is a good reaction of a de- 
yed parent to think first that he would like to have his child have 
ngs, rather than to say, “Because I didn’t have it, you’ve got to be 
ighened, too.” 
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Mr. Berrecuem: But is it not also a reflection of the lack of imagi- 
nation, or may I say the lack of intimate living together between parent: 
and child which makes for this type of giving? After all, in order to be: 
able to know what a child really wants, one has to know a great deall 
about the child, and one has to have a great deal of common experiences: 
with the child. We are a little bit hard on the parents here by not real- 
izing how very difficult these things have become, because the life off 
parent and child are now proceeding in such different spheres for so 


much of the time. 


Mr. Tyter: You are really saying that the parent will not spoil the 
child if he gives the child things that the child really needs. He may spoil 
the child if he gives things that the child does not need, and the child is 
left still unsatisfied. You also emphasize that parents have a great diffi 
culty in knowing children well enough in modern life to understanc 
what their needs are and how to provide for them. 


Mr. Berreruemm: That is right. And I would like to come back once 
more to this concept of spoiling. How do we see it from the point of view 
of the child? The child receives something in a situation in which he 
feels that the parents want to give him something. He wants to be 
pleased by it. On the other hand, he feels also the insensitivity of tha 
parent to his needs. I see that particularly department stores and edu 
cators, to please the parents who want to see their child mature, suggesti 
usually, gifts which are far above the age level and developmental leve} 
of the child. 

The child gets a very complicated toy. He enjoys the present and ths 
receiving but is frustrated by his realization that he cannot use the toys 


Mr. Tyrer: We have been talking about what parents owe their chill 
dren. Thus far you have emphasized the importance of love, but that 
love is not enough. You have pointed out that just depriving the child 
is not going to be the best sort of training for ce You have pointed out 
that if children are spoiled, it is not because their needs have been met 
but because they have been given things that did not really meet theit 
needs. 

I would like to follow this a little further. Should we not ask the ques 
tion of what parents should expect from their children? Should not | 
parent expect a child to be grateful when some present has been given 

Miss Verry: I think that he is on pretty dangerous ground if he ext 
pects his child to be grateful. In fact, I feel convinced that the childre? 
of good parents are both grateful and loving children; but I think iF 
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he parent who consciously wants something in return for his child had 
etter look into his own motives a little. 


Mr. Tyzer: Do you not find people coming to your society wanting 
o adopt a child because they feel their own married life has not been 
together satisfactory, and they expect to get satisfaction from having 
he child that will make up for the lacks in the married life? Is that a 
€gitimate expectation from children? 


Miss Verry: It does not take me long to answer that. I say, “No.” It 
s true that people come and want to be foster-parents, because they think 
hat it would be an interesting and rewarding experience to help chil- 
dren grow. That we accept as a legitimate reward to expect. But if they 
expect the child to give them, individually and personally, something 
n return, we think a long time before we trust them with children. 


Mr. Tyzer: That is, you are saying that the real satisfaction of being 
1 parent is that of seeing the child grow up into a worth-while, happy 
adult and that if that is not enough satisfaction, then the person is not 
ikely to be a good parent. 


Miss Verry: Yes, I think that I would say that. It is enough satisfac- 
ion for most people not only to see the child grow up, because that 
sounds as if you were thinking just about a goal, a long way off, but also 
0 participate in the very process of being able to be helpful, and to see 
what is going on in a child’s mind. 


Mk. Berrevuerm: I would like to stress that and to add that unless you 
ure satisfied with this satisfaction, you will get neither this one nor any 
ther, so you might as well take this one. 


_Mr. Tyter: You are really saying that the job of the parent in bring- 
ng up children is a job of teaching children. As I understand it, then, 
he child has to learn about his world. He has to understand his world. 
He has to be able to master his world in order to be an effective adult. 
[he job of the parents, then, is one of helping the child to understand 
ind to master his world. 

Miss Verry: As both a parent and a person who has worked a long 
ime with children, I think that it is not only teaching but learning. Chil- 
{ren have a lot to teach people who listen. If you take time to listen to 
hem, you learn. 


‘Mr. Tyzer: What sorts of things? 


Miss Verry: Well, for one thing, how they look at the new world in 
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which they live, which is not the same kind of world in which we were | 
brought up, unfortunately perhaps. You learn just how they feel about . 


life. 5 


Mr. Berrecuem: Have not your children, as mine, taught you quite | 
a bit about yourself which you had not known or did not like to know | 
before? 


Miss Verry: Yes, that is true. 


Mr. Tyzer: So that you think that it is really mutual learning. You 
learn as a parent just as much as the children are learning from your 
guidance as a parent. 


Mr. BerreLuem: I would say that we should learn more, since we 
are more mature and supposedly more intelligent and know more. We | 
should be the greater learner. 


Miss Verry: And children do have such a hard job learning nowadays. 
Their whole environment is so complicated. I cannot minimize the prob- | 
lem of teaching children about the world which we ourselves do not) 


understand too well. 


Mr. Tyter: I suppose that that is true. Look at even a city block, for ) 
example, in Chicago. To understand what that block is and how people } 
live in it is certainly a much more difficult job than to understand a} 
whole section of farmland out in Nebraska where I was raised. 


Mr. Berretuerm: That is, incidentally, one of my major objections} 
to television programs and such. It is not the stimulation inherent as } 
such in the program, I think, which is so bad; it is that here again the} 
child is exposed to something which he does not understand, which | 
goes so fast that he cannot follow. And it is another experience he cannot | 
understand, so what is the use in trying? The child then just follows } 
the fascinations—the hypnotic stimulation of the moving picture, like a\ 
cat. You know, cats are fascinated by watching television. They always; 
wait for the mouse, I guess. I do not know cat psychology. But the chil | 
dren pretty much wait for the shooting. They do not follow the plot; | 
they do not try to understand the plot. As a matter of fact, some of my) 
children even tell me that. One said, “We'll it’s not so bad; I don’t have | 
to listen to it; I don’t have to understand it; it still goes on.” ) 


. : ae | 

Mr. Tyer: You are saying that any time a child is stimulated there 
ought to be a chance for him to understand and to follow through, to| 
master that stimulation ... 
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Mk. Berretuerm: Exactly! 


Mr. Tyter: ... and that if the television program or any other part of 
his environment is too difficult for him to understand,.he is that much 
less able to handle the new problems which are asked? 


Mk. Berrevuerm: That is right. 


Miss Verry: By and large, the overworked word “participation” al- 
ways comes to my mind, too. He understands it better if it is something 
about which he can at least be a little active—he can do something about. 
We have so many experiences for children which are simply sitting 
passively and having things done to them. 


Mr. Tyrer: We have been talking about understanding the block, or 
the world round about him. How about understanding his own family? 
How does the child get to understand what his father does and the role 
of the father and the mother in life? 


Mr. Berretuerm: That is a real serious problem for the mother and 
child, where the life of the parents to such a large degree takes place 
outside the home. And I have seen many children who formed their 
opinion of their fathers, for example, by watching the father doing some 
work around the house. That they can appreciate. They really esteem 
highly what the father is doing for their own comfort and for the fam- 
ily’s well-being. But what he is doing downtown and in the factory, and 
that this is something for their well-being; they cannot understand that. 
It appears to them only as another thing which takes the father away 
from the family and away from them. 


- Miss Verry: Of course, if it is complicated for a child in his own 
family to understand his family, you can see how much more compli- 
cated it is for the children whom I call “our” children, who have to live 
in foster-homes. That is why it takes so much and such skilled work 
for us to help these children understand their own families whom they 
see but seldom and also their foster-families. 


Me. Berrernetm: We have the same experience at the Orthogenic 
School, if I might draw, for a moment, on it. The first thing which the 
child has to learn is to understand the working of the school and the 
purposes of the school, because that is his immediate living. Unless he 
has learned to understand that, it is hopeless to try to teach him anything 
else, including the three R’s. 


Mr. Tyter: This emphasis upon understanding which both of you 
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are giving reminds me of the question which is often raised by parents. 


Must we reason with children so that they understand all the directions 
given to them? Let us take the common illustration of a child’s crossing 
the street. Must we explain to the child so he gets a clear understanding 
of why it is dangerous to cross a street? Or can we say to them, “Don’t 
cross that street unless I’m there to take your hand”? 


Mr. BerrerHemm: That puts me on the spot in which I usually find 


myself—namely, not being able to give an either-or answer. Reasoning | 
with your child is very important; outreasoning the child is very bad. | 


Mr. Tyter: What do you mean by that? 


Mr. Berrecuem: For example, let us say the child wants an ice-cream _ 


bar and for one reason or another you feel the child should not have the 


ice-cream bar. The child wants it very badly. When the child wants it _ 
very badly is the worst time to reason with him. We all know that if | 


we are very emotional about something, that is not the point to reason 


about it. We tell ourselves, “Well, let’s cool off, and then reason,” but | 
that is not what the parent does. The parent always thinks that if a child | 


wants something very badly, that is the best moment for him to get the 


child’s subjective mind in readiness to listen to objective reasons. I think | 
that the best thing to do is, in such a case, to say, “No,” and let it rest | 
there rather than to scare the child with an upset stomach, with sickness, | 


or very difficult medical concepts which are mostly used to pacify the 
parents’ guilt feeling for having to say “No.” The child cannot under- 
stand it anyway. 


Miss Verry: You would agree with a New Year’s resolution which 


some children gave once to a person who believed in reasoning, “Don’t | 


babble; don’t badger.” 


Mr. Tyer: What about the times which certainly arise when a parent | 
cannot seem to understand just what the difficulty is between him and | 


his child? Problems arise, and he does not quite know what to do. 


Mr. Berrernem: My answer, then, is the more you are baffled, the 
more you are ready with a flat “Yes” or “No” because you are aggravated 


by your child’s demand, the greater is the need to really explore this | 


problem. But not while the child wants it badly, not while you are aggra- 
vated. One of the things which we as parents ought to be able to do is to 
wait—to wait until we are both cooled off. Then sit down, preferably 
with the candy bar, so that everyone feels good, and then quietly reason 
out what was the difficulty between the two of us. 
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Mr. Tyter: Is it true that most of the character of the child is settled in 
the first few years of life, so that there is not much which we can do as 
parents after the child is six or seven years of age? 


Mr. Berretuerm: To the best of our knowledge, the very first years are 
very important. But I am afraid that a fatalistic attitude is creeping in 
that after the first few years there is nothing we can do. I know that we 
at the school, and I know that you, Miss Verry, do a great deal with 
children who have had pretty miserable first few years, and they still 
turn out quite all right. Is that not the experience? 


Miss Verry: Of course that is true. But I would have to say that we 
like to get them as soon as we can. We feel that a child who has had a 
bad first year presents a much more difficult problem than a child who 
has had a good first year and bad experiences afterward. 


Mr. Tyter: But there is a chance to keep training children all the way 
through until they reach adulthood, is there not? 


Miss Verry: There is always a chance; that is true. 


Mk. Tyter: Because the problem is so difficult, we do, as parents, need 
to work on it right along. 


_ Mr. Berretuem: I would only say that more than training we also 
have to make up for the bad experience. That is, if a child had very bad 
first years, then before we can start to train him, we have to make up for 
the bad experience so that life again looks good to him. 


Mr. Tyrer: Well, I can understand now what you mean when you 
say love is not enough. This Rounp Taste discussion has brought out 
the fact that, although parental love is essential, bringing up children 
requires help by parents in guiding the efforts of children to understand 
and to master their world. The world today is much more complex than 
it was a half-century ago. Children thrown into its bewildering confu- 
sion fail to develop into secure, competent, happy adults. 

Parents can control many of the experiences which children have, so 
that they gradually explore more and more difficult situations. Parents 
can help children understand each new experience in the physical world 
and in social relations. The guidance of this gradual development is a 
difficult task for parents, but it is being done by millions of them, thus 
providing a sound basis for happy and effective lives for children. I 
think that there is encouragement for all of us. 


Selections from the Introduction to 


LOVE IS NOT ENOUGH* 
By BRUNO BETTELHEIM 


IN RECENT times, a great deal of the research findings and popular 
writings in the field of child psychology, child rearing, and psychothera- 
py have been placing undue stress on such general problems as nursing 
and education to cleanliness, as if the core of the matter were how often 
a child is fed or when, exactly, his education to cleanliness is begun or 
achieved. Certainly we are going through a healthy reaction against 
antiquated, authoritarian methods of child rearing, and the imposing 
of rigid schedules that run contrary to a child’s desires. But today parents 
are also told to give love to their children, as if anybody can give what 
he does not possess, or as if a mother who loves her child needs to be 
told to do so. 

Things only become complicated if we ask what exactly we mean 
when we talk about “love.” Is it really just cuddling and the much dis- 
cussed “parental approval,” or is it a less dramatic willingness to go 
to some trouble in answering the child’s spoken or unspoken needs? 
Through this book-length discussion of how we handle everyday hap- 
penings with the child as they occur, events large and small, we hope 
to show some of the things that are needed in addition to love in order to 
raise children successfully in our present day complex environment. 

Modern living conditions have made it much more difficult for parents 
to create a setting in which both their own legitimate needs and the 
needs of their children can be satisfied with relative ease. That is why 
love alone is not enough and must be supplemented by deliberate efforts 
on the part of the parent. Fortunately most parents love their children 
and conscientiously strive to be good parents. But more and more of 
them become weary of the struggle to arrange life sensibly for their 
children, while modern pressures create more and more insensible ex- 
periences which are added to the life of the child. More and more they 
are exposed to crowded living quarters, to overstimulating and incom- 
prehensible experiences through radio and television, and have to face 
almost daily some new gadget they must learn to master or avoid. 

* Excerpts from the introductory chapter of the book, Love Is Not Enough (Glencoe, Ill.: 


Free Press, 1950), by Bruno Bettelheim. This book is the story of the University of Chi- 


cago Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School for emotionally disturbed children of which Mr. 
Bettelheim is the principal. 
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Many a tired-out parent finds himself giving up his effort to turn off 
he radio or the screen or to put dangerous or breakable things out of the 
hild’s reach. More and more he finds himself taking the easier way out, 
ince it undoubtedly takes more effort and ingenuity, for example, to put 
reakable things out of the child’s reach than to say no! no! to him, or 
9 slap his hands. But the first requires some minimum of planning by 
he parent, while the second creates inconveniences mainly for the child. 
iven impressing on him the importance of daddy’s books he will even- 
ually interpret to mean that dead and replaceable objects were more im- 
ortant to his parents than his irreplaceable feeling that it’s a good thing 
9 try to explore the world around him—at least as far as the world is 
vithin his reach. 

Again, it seems simple to fence a child in behind gates, with the ex- 
use that he must be protected from hurting himself on the hot kitchen 
tove. But with only a little imagination it should be possible to fence off 
he kitchen stove and thus enlarge the realm in which the child may ex- 
lore safely; not to speak of the short-sighted (but again well-meaning) 
rents who consider it their duty to be active in promoting civic im- 
rovements at large, but who would little interest themselves in a cam- 
aign to have gas ranges so redesigned that the toddler cannot reach its 
nobs. 

The result is that frequent and often angry “nos” convince the child 
hat finding things out for himself is dangerous and disapproved of by 
arents; that this is a world full of incomprehensible dangers where the 
afe thing to do is to do nothing, or only what parents explicitly permit. 
ten, too, the child is convinced in the end that to try to find out for 
neself is something bad. And this, often in homes where enlightened 
arents feel it their duty to see that the child is given adequate sex infor- 
aation (which is desirable), is even permitted to explore this affair on 
is own. Exploration of sex, yes, but of the kitchen stove, no. 

Thus, while the frequent admonition to “love one’s child” is well- 
xeant, it falls short of its purpose when the parent applies it without the 
ppropriate or genuine emotions. We have known many children who 
ave resented their parents’ going through the prescribed motions of 
loving” them because they felt it was not genuine. The mother who 
ydulges her child to show the neighbours how good a mother she is will 
ften hurt the child just as much as if she were only indifferent. The 
hild will not understand that his mother may be acting on her fears or 
nxieties (“The ideal mother never gets irritated as I am so often”). He 
“ill sense only that he is being used, in one way or another, and indul- 
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gence received to impress others is no indulgence at all; actually, it is 
painful for him because he is misused for the mother’s extraneous pur- 
poses. 

Iam aware that these and other observations about parents may sound 


unduly harsh to the reader, or critical without relief. I must emphasize, _ 


therefore, that my examples are drawn from the rearing of emotionally 
disturbed children. They are meant to serve the conscientious parent 
toward a better understanding of the reactions of the normal child, just 
as the study of diseases promotes our understanding of the normal func- 
tioning of the body.... 


One of the major contributions we can make at an institution such as 


ours is to study the impact—good or bad—on the individual, of his every- 
day normal activities, the emotions created in and around them, and how 
these are related to the human contacts those activities involve. In the 
course of our efforts at helping children to overcome their difficulties we 
can see very clearly how because these activities are only “routine” for 
adults they are too often taken for granted and their importance neg- 


lected. But for children these are often the central activities of their lives. | 


We can also observe how the personal contacts experienced around them 
influence the formation and also the distortion of the human personality, 
often much more so than do personal contacts in other situations. The 
deviate, often exaggerated behaviour we observe in the children when 
they are eating, washing, playing, learning, or going to bed are proto- 
types of behaviour which comprise, in their totality, the whole range of 
experience of all normal children. 

As a matter of fact, it was these very experiences which led, in our 
children, to personality disturbances. Therefore, by showing how we 
handle those situations in dealing with severely damaged children, it 
may become clear to the reader how their mishandling brought about 
the disturbances we must now try to rectify. 

On this level, our efforts at the School have much broader implications 
than the helping of some thirty-four emotionally disturbed children, im- 
portant as that is in itself. As we find how to help the children to solve 
those problems which prevented them from succeeding in life, as their 
distress becomes relieved while living at the School, and as we observe 
their improvement, we gain a better understanding of where in our so- 
ciety things go astray in the rearing of children. Hence, the widest and 
most important implications of our work are to be found in what we 
might call preventive psychology, or preventive mental hygiene. ... 

As if the rearing of children in contemporary society, with its ill de- 
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fined values and mores were not difficult enough, the pressures under 
which most parents live often defeat even the best intentioned efforts. 
Thus it is not even enough to do the right thing at the right moment, it 
must also be done with emotions that belong to the act. Again and again 
in our work we have found that what counted was not so much the hard 
facts as the feelings and attitudes that went with them. 

Superficially, for example, the mother who does not scold her child for 
wetting his bed seems more permissive than the one who scolds him se- 
verely. Yet if the permissive mother also kicks up a fuss about the labour 
of washing the sheets, her child may suffer even greater guilt feelings 
than the one who is scolded for wetting himself. Permissiveness in itself 
may thus be useless or even harmful if it is more academic than felt. 

Again, if the mother is ambitious to have a child who develops better 
and faster than others, in order to prove to herself and to others that she 
is really successful as a mother, she can easily stick to the rules and still 
get her way. The pushing for achievement will simply be displaced from 
a strictness in toilet training—now taboo with enlightened parents—to a 
less obvious area. 

One such mother recently told me with pride that she would not 

dream of beginning to toilet-train her eighteen-month-old son. She said 
she could wait for that until he could indicate spontaneously that he was 
ready to make regular use of the toilet. On the other hand, this mother 
kept a list of the words in his vocabulary and had calculated that he 
was learning two new words every day—a record she was bent on his 
keeping up or improving. The new words were discussed early and often 
in the home, and were the main substance of letters from the mother to 
her parents and in-laws. 
In this case, the pressure for one type of achievement—education to 
cleanliness—was replaced by the pressure for a much more difficult 
achievement—verbalization. The mother could allow herself much 
greater pressure with respect to her son’s intellectual progress, since 
her leniency about toilet training had established her clearly as permis- 
sive, not only in her own mind but also before all her enlightened friends. 
Yet in a way this boy was worse off than if his mother had imposed a 
too early toilet training. Because the sequence of development was here 
reversed: the ability to verbalize extensively preceded toilet training in- 
stead of coming after it; sphincter control, for which he was by and 
large ready, was delayed, and verbalization, for which he was by no 
means yet ready, was pushed. 

It is not difficult to assume that this child felt under much greater 
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pressure as things were, and was hence a lot more tense than he might 
have been, had the mother just settled for an early toilet training. The 
pressure for conformity to his mother’s demands would have been great 
in either case, but it would at least have been steered toward a goal more 
in line with the boy’s actual state of maturity. 

For these reasons it would be misleading of us to make specific recom- 
mendations either here or in other cases. They could only create the im- 
pression that the externals of the situation were what counted instead of 
the particular child with his particular development and relationships. 
Again and again we have found it to be minor details more than any 
particular way that a child was taught to be clean which then aroused 
emotions in him leading to difficulties later on. 

It is less the adult’s actions than the way the child tries to interpret or 
explain his observations to himself which may interfere with his normal 
development, much more so than the facts of his training which may 
have been rigid or permissive. In our work, for example, we have found 
it to be pretty immaterial how much we permit a child to dirty himself, 
when compared with the importance of the emotional involvement (on 
his and our part) that accompanies his actions, or how adequately our 
actions—either permissive or restraining—were made readily under- 
standable to the child. But here an example might better illustrate. ... 

It would be unrealistic to think that any person can be free of con- 
flict about all, or almost all of those infantile (instinctual) activities that 
are heavily tabooed in our society. Some adults may be able to take messi- 
ness or dirtiness in children without a qualm, but may find it quite an- 
other story (despite their theoretical knowledge) when it comes to chil- 
dren’s masturbation. Others may be free of inner conflicts about obscen- 
ity and exhibitionism in children but may be full of conflicts about such 
expressions of orality as wolfish eating or thumbsucking, or about physi- 
cal aggression, and so on. The best we can hope for is that the adult 
himself will recognize which areas of behaviour he is still not at peace 
about, and that on the basis of such insight he will try to stay away from 
the children when they are doing things that unsettle him. While the 
children are thus occupied, he should leave them to be handled by a 
person who is not apt to be disturbed by this type of behaviour... . 

In other respects, too, the well-integrated adult just by being himself 
and by accepting his adult responsibilities (as well as his prerogatives) — 
by being without conflict about his adulthood, for example—can be help- 
ful to the child where the conflicted adult may create emotional difficul- 
ties precisely through his wanting to help the child. 
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For example, due to complex modern living many a well-meaning 
arent is literally unable to spend enough time with his child. If, in ad- 
ition, such an adult is none too sure of his emotional attitude to his 
uild, he may then try to deny or make up for the lack of time (or emo- 
onal attachment) by conscious efforts to win the child’s affection. Often 
tough we find that a father, wanting to become, or remain, a com- 
anion to his son, goes so far as to deprive him of the protection and 
curity which only a father can provide. By acting the playmate to his 
mn. he deprives him of an adult image in whose semblance the child may 
ne day form his own personality; by being childish himself he con- 
inces his son that he cannot control or protect him. . 

In order to give the child back his security, which depends on the fact 
lat adults can protect, and if necessary control him, all the adult at the 
chool has to do is be himself and act in line with his age. By doing 
ist that, he provides an image for the children to emulate. At the same 
me he restores the child’s security which derives from his being cared 
wr by a strong and effective adult. é 
To cite an example, one day Stuart, one of our seven-year-old-boys, 
as playing in the park and managed to provoke a group of children 
whom he did not know) into ganging up on him. His counselor pro- 
cted him from the onslaught, but as they walked away, Stuart seemed 
sry pleased and remarked hew lucky he was that his counselor could 
rotect him. His father, he said, would never have been able to do it. 
hen‘he went on to relate how he used to wrestle with his father, and 
ow he usually succeeded in beating him at least six times out of seven. 
fe continued that his father was not as good a wrestler as he was, that 
hile he nearly always managed to pin his father’s shoulders down, his 
ther was so weak that even the few times he won he could hardly ever 
n both of Stuart’s shoulders down.1 (Stuart was puny for his age; his 
ther had been a navy officer:and had only recently left active service 
ith decorations for valour.) __ 

‘Three months at the School were sufficient to permit Stuart to state 
eely that it was anything but reassuring to be able to think himself 
perior to his father, that the real advantage for a child was to be able 
‘believe that adults are superior to himself and therefore well able to 
‘otect him. One day at this time he told the same counselor how he 


1 It goes without saying, however, that in a family setting which is on the whole stable 
d satisfying, in which the child has little reason to doubt a parent’s strength or protec- 
e ability, this kind of incident is harmless enough and interpreted as no more than what 
s: fun and play. Ze 


: scald sing all kinds of ea ches aad added, ery 
that’s the trouble.” His counselor asked why that was cubits 
~ answered: “My father isn’t very good at it, that’s the trouble.” 
From admitting that he was better than his father in singing, a 
this troubled him, it was a long way (more than six months), befo 
- could state that the reason he had te push himself so hard was beca 

he felt he had -to-look out for himself, since his parents: couldn’t seem to 
do it for him. This-insecurity, combined with other factors, was en 
ofa motive for him to develop:an intelligence that expressed itself i 
1.Q. of 153, to the detriment of his ability to function as a human b 
in any social context; he was unable to sit still for a moment, unab 
play with other childeca who one and all rejected him violently. - 
actually superior intellectual achievement had combined with his feeling 
of superiority toward his parents to-support megalomanic actions tl that 
threw him out of all contact with reality. . 

Besides our direct work with the children ancoteda in it, ae he 
broader study of preventive psychology, the other main purpose of th 
School-is to offer training for future workers in the field. Obvioush i 
the School-cannot well provide training for future administrators. 6} 
children’s institutions, for child therapists and educators, or for othi 
allied workers, unless it achieves some success with the treatment ps 
cedures it develops. .. 
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